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Introduction 

In the history of ideas, there is no question that the figure of al-Ghazali 
stands out as one of the greatest thinkers of the West. Touted as the greatest 
Sunni theologian of all time, his polemic against the Neoplatonic 
philosophers, chiefly Ibn Sina, dealt a deadly blow to philosophy in the 
Islamic world. 1 Born in 1058 CE in Tus, a city in modern day Iran, al- 
Ghazali began his studies in jurisprudence, moving on to study theology 
under the great theologian al-Juwayni. Al-Ghazali was fortunate enough to 
secure a teaching position in the Nizamiya College of Baghdad, one of a 
number of seminaries established by Nizam al-Mulk, the vizier for the 
Saljuk sultan, for the defense of Sunni theology against the Isma'ili Fatimid 
caliphate in Egypt. Al-Ghazali soon became a popular teacher and renowned 
defender of Ash'arite Sunni theology." After five years of teaching in 
Baghdad, al-Ghazali became disillusioned with his profession and entered a 
period of wandering, monastic-like travels. His disillusionment was 
founded, no doubt, in an intellectual and spiritual crisis of skepticism that 
led him to a study of philosophy, and then into the mystical practice of 
sufism. 3 Al-Ghazali 's prominence as a legalist, theologian, apologist, and 
then mystic, cast him into the role of religious reformer, the Muslim parallel 
of Augustine and Aquinas in Christendom. After his travels, al-Ghazali 
eventually returned to teaching at the Nizamiya College in Nishapur, only to 
die five years later in 1111 CE. 

Written after al-Ghazali' s period of private philosophical study, and 
finished in January 1094 CE, the Tahafut al-Falasifa had the aim of 
"pursuing the critique of reason which underlay his bout of skepticism, and 
was trying to show that reason is not self-sufficient in the field of 
metaphysics and is unable out of itself to produce a complete world-view." 4 
Even though, as Montgomery Watt explains, al-Ghazali personally held 
certain doctrines that he refuted in the Tahafut. 5 Al-Ghazali wanted to show 
that reason itself "cannot prove that the world has a creator, that two gods 
are impossible, that God is not a body, that He knows both others and 
Himself, and that the soul is a self-subsistent entity." 6 

Al-Ghazali, in a form reminiscent of Plato and Justin Martyr's dialogues, 
created dialogue partners with a group called "the philosophers." Whether 
this representation of the Islamic philosophers with whom he was in 
dialogue with is true or not, is a subject for another essay. This essay will 
examine al-Ghazali' s argument for the temporal finiteness of the universe, 
as found in the first area of discussion with the philosophers. It will show 
that the criticisms given by al-Ghazali' s dialogue partners remain largely 
unanswered. Given that, this paper will provide alternative philosophical 
proofs that allow al-Ghazali to uphold his central thesis, while maintaining 
some air of the orthodoxy he sought to defend. 
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Tahafut al-Falasifa: Discussion One, Proofs 1 and 2a 

Al-Ghazali began his first discussion by noting that there are, 
historically, three philosophical views on the world's past eternity. The first 
and most widely held position was that of "upholding [the world's] past 
eternity: that it has never ceased to exist with God, exalted be He, to be an 
effect of His, to exist along with Him, not be posterior to Him in time." 7 The 
second position, related to Plato, suggested that the world was "generated 
and originated in time." The third position was agnostic in nature, and is 
found in the works of Galen; it holds that one can never know "whether the 
world is pre-eternal or temporally originated." 8 

From these, al-Ghazali turned his polemic to the most widely held 
position, believing that this position was heretical and had led many 
Muslims away from their religion. 9 Al-Ghazali accuses the philosophers of 
producing confusion by describing creation as Neoplatonic emanation, 
instead of a creation ex nihilo. "The philosophers," comments Watt, "had 
been adapting Neoplatonic cosmology to Qur'anic conceptions by equating 
emanation with creation." 10 Though the philosophers had many proofs for 
an eternal universe, al-Ghazali chose to focus on three of the most powerful, 
considering all others products of "feeble imagining." Within this refutation 
of the arguments for the eternity of the world, can be discovered the kalam 
cosmological argument for the finite temporality of the world. 11 

The cosmological argument, according to Majid Fakhry, is considered 
the "classical argument for the existence of God in the West." 12 Though the 
cosmological argument was found in philosophers such as al-Farabi, Ibn 
Sina and Ibn Rushd, 13 based on an infinite contingency, al-Ghazali argued 
that upholding the eternity of the universe makes the affirmation of a 
Creator pointless. 14 This was based on a traditional rejection of the concept 
of efficient causality, 15 seen clearly in Discussion Seventeen of the Tahafut, 
where al-Ghazali "repudiates the validity of the causal principle... on the 
ground that the alleged necessity of this principle is a mere illusion." 16 
Efficient causality was, according to al-Ghazali, an unwarranted inference 
based only on an apparent observation of a correlation between temporal 
events. It is God; rather, who directly creates each and every action in the 
universe in each and every moment. 

Therefore, with "nearly a quarter of the Incoherence devoted to the issue 
of whether the universe had a beginning in time...Ghazali ardently upholds 
the traditional kalam argument." 17 The kalam form of the cosmological 
argument was based in the traditional Ash'arite (along with the 
Mu'tazilah 18 ) arguments for God's existence - the demonstration of the 
universe as a created thing. 19 Fakhry notes, 

The general procedure of the Mutakallims in proving the temporality of 
the universe considered in showing that the world, which they defined as 
everything other than God, was composed of atoms and accidents. Now the 
accidents, they argued, cannot endure for two instants of time, but are 
continually created by God who creates or annihilates them at will. 20 

Though al-Ghazali did not assert this doctrine explicitly in his first 
discussion, it factors into his argument implicitly, along with appearing 
explicitly later in the philosopher's question about an atom receiving 
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whiteness or blackness from God's will. This is important to note, because, 
for the Ash'arite theologian, the world of atoms and accidents was in a 
continuous state of change. 21 A change that was directly actualized by the 
power and will of God alone. 

Al-Ghazali's kalam cosmological argument for finite temporality of the 
universe can clearly be found in his Iqtisad and Jerusalem Letter, while it is 
only found implicitly in the Tahafut, and was diagramed by the following 
syllogism. 

1- Whatever began to exist has a cause for its coming into being. 
(Premise) 

2- The universe began to exist. (Premise) 

22 

Therefore, the universe has a cause for coming into being. (From 1-2)" 
Al-Ghazali, in accordance with common sense, perceived that the first 
premise is indisputable. Therefore, it became important to demonstrate the 
truth of the second premise - that the universe is finite and began to exist. In 
order to do so, al-Ghazali used two lines of attack: first, showing that the 
philosophers had failed to demonstrate the impossibility of the creation of a 
temporal entity from an eternal being; second, that the beginning of the 
universe is demonstrable. 23 
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Argument for the Eternity of the Universe 

Al-Ghazali began his first proof by summarizing the argument between 
theologians and philosophers, and started with his over arching premise: 
"That it is impossible for the temporal to proceed from an eternal." 24 Al- 
Ghazali recorded the philosopher's argument, that without perceiving that 
the world proceeded from God co-eternally, the world would remain in the 
realm of pure possibility, since "existence would not have had that which 
gives [it] preponderance." 25 If the world did come into existence temporally, 
then the One who gave it existence would have had to "come into existence 
anew." For if such an Originator did not come into existence anew, then the 
world would remain in the realm of possibility. Yet, if the Originator did 
come into existence anew, the question arises, "who originated this giver of 
preponderance and why did it originate now and not earlier?" 2 If the 
Eternal never changes, consequently, then either nothing ever comes into 
existence or "it comes into existence perpetually." For God cannot exist in a 
state of refraining to act, then move into a state of acting. If this is not so, 
then the question arises, why was the world created at one point and not 
another? Any answer given here, by the theologians, can only infer "a 
change in the states of affairs in the Eternal by way of power, instrument, 
time, purpose, or nature [that which] is impossible." 27 

Al-Ghazali offered some possible replies to this argument. 28 William 
Lane Craig comments 

Al-Ghazali 's first point is a clear repudiation of the notion of perfect 
cause. God is not the cause of the world in the sense that a cause is that 
which necessarily accompanies its effect. But God is a cause in [a] second 
sense, a free agent that precedes its effect. Thus, the effect (the universe) 
need not follow upon the heels of the cause (God), but can appear a finite 

29 

number of years ago when God willed from eternity that it should. 

Al-Ghazali 's reply began with the assertion that God willed from all 
eternity to create the world at a specific point. 30 Al-Ghazali admits that an 
opponent would respond that this still has the temporal occurrence of the 
world being necessitated and caused. And just as it is impossible to have an 
event exist without a cause, it is just as impossible to have a cause delaying 
an event, when all the conditions that are needed to cause such an event 
exist and are ready to actualize the event. For such preconditions would 
necessitate the cause of an event or thing. As applied to God and creation, 
this means having a wilier, the will, and having the relation to what is willed 
occur, but not having the object of will come into existence. This would 
mean that there be change within God, because there would be a difference 
between states of affairs and being before and after creation, along with the 
need for these causes to come into existence anew. 31 

Actions coming about through human intention are not delayed unless 
there is some impediment. "Once intent and ability are realized, [all] 
obstacles being removed, the delay of what is intended is not rationally 
intelligible." It is only in the case of "resolve" that a delay can be 
considered, for "resolve is not sufficient for the existence of the act." 
Therefore, "if the eternal will belongs to the same category as that of our 
intention to act, then, unless there is an impediment, neither the delay of 
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what was intended nor the [temporal] priority of the intent are conceivable." 
If the eternal will, however, is similar to human resolve, in that resolve 
cannot be a cause itself, there would then need to be a "renewed intentional 
upsurge" at the time of action to bring something into existence. Such 
arising of a new intent within the Eternal would entail "upholding change in 
the Eternal." Furthermore, the question of why such an upsurge of intention 
would occur at one point in time rather than another continues. Therefore, a 
necessitating cause with intention to act and no impediment to action, 
having all conditions for an action fulfilled, would have an action occur. To 
say this, and then affirm that this action was delayed, only to come about at 
some future point with no new upsurge in intention or condition is 
impossible. 32 

Al-Ghazali retorted by asking how the philosophers can know that the 
impossibility of the eternal will relates to temporal creation. Is it through 
"necessity of reason or its theoretical reflection?" Al-Ghazali wondered if 
the philosophers have an implied middle term between "eternal will" and 
"temporal creation"? If there is a middle term, which would make it a 
theoretical reflection, then al-Ghazali asks the philosophers to show this 
middle term. If, however, this knowledge is understood by necessity of 
reason, then why is it that the vast numbers of those who affirm temporal 
creation do not share this knowledge? It is, therefore, according to al- 
Ghazali, the burden of the philosopher to make a "demonstrative proof 
according to the condition of logic that would show the impossibility of 
this." For, according to al-Ghazali, all that the philosophers have shown is 
"an expression of unlikelihood," and an analogy between divine and human 
will. Such an analogy, according to al-Ghazali, was false, for the eternal will 
does not resemble the human will. 

Al-Ghazali commented that a philosopher might reply that one knows 
through necessity of reason that "a necessitating cause with all its conditions 
fulfilled is inconceivable without a necessitated effect." To this, al-Ghazali 
answered that the philosophers resort to saying something similar, that 
divine knowledge is different than human knowledge when it comes to the 
philosopher's belief that God's knowledge does not necessitate any change 
in the one divine essence. That is, there is no multiplicity in knowing 
multiple universals, or addition because of knowledge. Al-Ghazali admitted 
that some philosophers have seen the impossibility of this theory, which was 
already denied by Ash'arite theology, and have put forth a belief that God 
thinks of God's self alone - making God the apprehender, the intellect, and 
the intelligible of divine knowledge. 33 Al-Ghazali believed that such an 
affirmation was foolish, for it would make God into the Creator who is not 
aware of his own creation. 
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Argument for Finite Temporality of the Universe 

From here, al-Ghazali turned to his philosophical support for denying the 
eternity of the world. Craig outlines the argument as follows: 

1- There are temporal phenomena in the world. 

2- These are caused by other temporal phenomena. 

3- The series of temporal phenomena cannot regress infinitely. 

4- Therefore, the series must stop at the Eternal. 34 

The first point is obvious, in that it is based in necessity of reason, for 
humans have sensual experiences of things coming into being and passing 
away from existence. Craig makes note of the second premise based on 
secondary causation, an idea that al-Ghazali thoroughly rejects. 35 

This leads to al-Ghazali' s third premise, which was the crux of the 
argument. Al-Ghazali argued, in three different places, that science and 
philosophy speak of a temporal beginning to the universe. Al-Ghazali 
began by noting the contradiction in saying that the revolutions of the 
planets are eternal, while at the same time one can determine the length of 
their rotations around the world. "The world's past eternity is impossible 
because it leads to affirming circular movements of the heavenly sphere 
whose number is infinite and whose individual units are innumerable, even 
though they [divide into] a sixth, a fourth, a half [and so on]." 

Next, al-Ghazali asked if one could determine whether the number of 
planet rotations would be odd or even? If one states that they are either: odd 
or even, neither odd nor even, or both odd and even, they are being 
irrational. For, "if you were to say that the number is even, and the even 
becomes odd by [the addition of] one, then how can the infinite be in need 
of one?" Or how can the odd be made even in an infinite system? One is 
then forced to say that there is either odd or even, for the infinite is not like 
the finite, in that numeration is not equated. 37 

Al-Ghazali pointed to this concept in the philosopher's doctrine of the 
soul. Affirming that there are an infinite number of souls does not match 
with necessity of reason, in that there cannot be a numerated infinity. Some 
philosophers, according to al-Ghazali, have resorted to the Platonic theory 
of souls, that there was one primordial soul that was divided into each 
human, and all these separated souls will be reunited one day. This idea was 
"repugnant" to al-Ghazali, for, according to rational necessity, one could not 
say that the soul of one person is the same as another, in that each person 
necessarily knows that their soul is unique to them and that they are not 
similar to another. Moreover, if all souls were identical, then they would be 
equal in regard to their attributes and cognition, which experience witnesses 
that they are not. Furthermore, how can an infinite one, here a single infinite 
soul, be divided into two or one thousand? An infinite cannot be divisible. 
As such, philosophically speaking, asserting that the universe is infinite and 
eternal is illogical. 

Second, later in the same proof, al-Ghazali turned to a second objection 
to the philosophers' doctrine. "You deem the occurrence of a temporal event 
through an eternal improbable when it is incumbent on you to acknowledge 
it. For in the world there are events which have cause. If temporal events 
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were to depend on [other] temporal events ad infinitum, this would be 
impossible." 39 If this were so, there is no need to acknowledge a Maker. 

Al-Ghazali recorded that the philosophers might reply that their rejection 
was not the improbability of the temporal event proceeding from an eternal, 
rather, they 

Deem improbable the proceeding from an eternal an event that is a first 
event. For the state of coming into existence does not differ from what 
precedes it with respect to the preponderance of the direction of existence, 
whether in terms of the presence of a temporal moment, an organ, a 
condition, a nature, a purpose, or any cause. But if the event is not the first 
event, then it is possible [for a temporal event] to proceed from [an eternal] 
with the temporal occurrence of some other thing, such as a preparedness in 
the receptacle, the presence of suitable time, or something of that sort. 40 

Al-Ghazali responded that putting aside ideas of preparedness, suitable 
time, and something coming anew, the question remained that these 
temporal events are either infinite or finite, ending at the eternal. 41 

Al-Ghazali then commented that philosophers will appeal to their theory 
of emanation, stating that the basis of all temporal events is the "perpetual, 
eternal circular of the heavens ... [based in] the souls of the heavens." 42 For 
just as the human soul moves the human body, so too do the heavenly souls 
move the heavenly bodies. It is these movements that cause temporal events 
to occur. In response, al-Ghazali asked if these circular motions of the 
heavens are temporal or eternal themselves. For if they are eternal, "how 
does [this foundation] becomes a principle for the first temporal event? If 
temporal, it would require another temporal event, [and so on,] regressing 
[ad infinitum]." 43 

Third, in Proof 2a, al-Ghazali assessed that when the philosophers spoke 
of God as prior to the universe, it was a priority of essence, not time. 44 
Being a priority of essence and not time means that the universe can exist 
co-eternally with its cause - God. Similar to the movement of a ring by the 
hand's movement, or the movement of the water by a boat, the cause is co- 
existent with the effect. For if the Creator's priority to the world was 
temporal, the philosophers argue, then "God would have preceded the world 
by a lengthy duration." 45 And if one asserts a concept of finite time, then it 
seems contradictory to say, "before the existence of time, infinite time 
would have existed," especially since time is a measure of motion. 

Al-Ghazali replied that "time is originated and created, and before it 
there was no time at all." 46 Thus, God was prior to both the universe and 
time, meaning that the essence of the Creator existed when the essence of 
the world did not exist. Furthermore, there is no difference between 
asserting that God was and the world was not, or stating that God will be 
and the world will be not - the future tense, as the philosophers might 
uphold. For this statement is relative, since the "future itself can become a 
past and be expressed in the past tense." 47 The problem in not seeing the 
timelessness of God is a problem of imagination not logic, for argument or 
hypothesis cannot demonstrate this argument to the "estimative faculty." 48 
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The Remaining Question of Divine Will 

For al-Ghazali, all of this is to say, that the philosophers cannot affirm 
the eternity of the world and thereby deny the connection between an eternal 
will and a temporal creation. The philosopher's question, however, 
remained: what "would have differentiated a specific time from what 
precedes and succeeds it when it is not impossible for [any of] the prior and 
posterior [times] to have been willed [as the beginning of creation]?" 49 
Another instance was the theological position that an object receives 
whiteness or blackness from the divine will, though the object is equally 
open to receiving either whiteness or blackness. What was it within the 
divine will that determines this object to be either white or black? How are 
white and black differentiated in the divine will, if the object is equally 
receptive to either and there is supposedly no difference between the two? 
Much like in the creation of the world, what differentiated one time from 
another, when there is no difference between periods of time or between the 
existence and non-existence of the world? 

Craig notes that, in response, al-Ghazali used the "principle of 
determination," which is found in the theology of the mutakallim. "Since 
prior to the existence of the universe, it was equally possible for it to be or 
not-to-be, a determinant whereby the possibility of being could prevail over 
non-being was required; and this determinant was God." 50 The problem m 
understanding what the mutakallim mean by this principle is whether or not 
it spoke of a determinant as an efficient cause or reason. 51 Craig states: 
"according to al-Ghazali, the principle of determination, in the sense of 
sufficient reason, is simply invalid with regards to God." 52 Thus, for al- 
Ghazali, God as determinant was believed to be God as an efficient cause of 
the existence of the universe. 53 As such, al-Ghazali replied that the world 
came into existence when it did, through the divine will (the efficient 
cause). 54 The will is an attribute of the divine and like the attribute of 
knowledge, which possesses particular characteristics, the will is "an 
attribute whose function is to differentiate a thing from its similar." 55 This, 
however, may seem contradictory to the philosopher, who might respond 
that the definition of two things being "similar" is that there is no way to 
discern between the two. 56 

Al-Ghazali answered that the philosophers might be confusing the fact 
that human will and divine will are not analogous, that in fact, there may be 
a problem with language at this point. 57 Since there is an attribute of God 
that is able to choose between two similar things, the term "will" may be 
problematic. Since religious law, however, permits the use of the word 
"will" to apply to this attribute, it is sufficient for use. 58 

Ibn Rushd highlighted this in his response to al-Ghazali; in hisTahafut al- 
Tahafut, he noted that there is a difference between will and action. 59 
Providing a possible solution to al-Ghazali' s dilemma, Ibn Rushd proposed 
that 

To suppose that the world, willed by God eternally, has come into being 
after a certain lapse of time is logically admissible, but not that it has 
followed His action after such a lapse of time, unless we assume that He 
was impeded by some defect or impotence, which is absurd. 60 
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The universe, therefore, was a product of God's power and action, not a 
product of the will. This is important since, Ibn Rushd, according to Fakhry, 
stated that the notion of an "eternal will" is contradictory, just as a square 
circle or a married bachelor would be a contradiction. Since "human will" is 
a force or state of compulsion, and even free will is a force of desire, God 
cannot have will, for it would involve change in the divine essence. As such, 
one can only speak of an "eternal will" in an analogous sense. 61 
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Problems of Time and Divine Immutability 

Al-Ghazali's first discussion contained two problems, also found in 
medieval philosophical theology in general: divine immutability and 
timelessness. Based on al-Ghazali's theological arguments, this portion of 
the paper will discuss these problems within al-Ghazali's discussion, and 
suggest a possible solution to them. 

The medieval concept of divine immutability was clearly articulated by 
the Islamo- Aristotelian influenced Christian theologian, Thomas Aquinas, in 
which he noted that God cannot have potentiality, change, movement, 
addition or extension to his being, because he is the first being. 62 Though 
vehemently against all ideas Aristotelian, al-Ghazali did not question the 
immutability of God. This, even though his dialogue partner accused the 
theologians' position of promoting it. Stating that if the world came into 
existence temporally, God would have "come into anew," or the world 
would remain in the realm of possibility, led to a promotion of divine 
mutability. If this were so, there would be change in the eternal, which never 
changes. 3 

In reply, al-Ghazali stated that God had willed from all eternity that the 
creation of the universe would occur at a specific point in time. The 
philosophers, however, would respond by saying that to have an event 
delayed after all conditions for existence have been met, would still imply 
change in God, because there would be a difference between states of affairs 
and being before and after creation, along with the need for these causes to 
come into existence anew. 64 The philosophers wondered if, then, one could 
invoke the idea of "resolve," in that, God could have resolved from eternity 
to create the world at a particular point. The problem was, however, that 
when the time came for creation, a "renewed intentional upsurge" would 
have had to occur within God to have a cause for creation - which would 
entail divine change once again. 65 

Though, according to Fakhry, al-Ghazali's assertion that the creation of 
the universe as an act of divine will is sufficient and bypasses "the objection 
of the Neoplatonists that creation in time would entail necessarily a change 
in the divine." 66 Al-Ghazali's only explicit response to the accusation of 
divine change was to say that the philosophers held the same problem in 
their doctrine of divine knowledge. 67 Nevertheless, the problem of divine 
immutability remains for al-Ghazali. William Hasker comments that 

In the philosophical lineage stretching from Parmenides to Plato to 
Plotinus, there is a strong metaphysical and valuational preference for 
permanence over change. True Being, in this tradition, must of necessity be 
changeless; whatever change, on the other hand, enjoys a substandard sort 
of being if any at all. 68 

Al-Ghazali had agreed with the philosophers on this doctrine of 
immutability when such an agreement was unnecessary. Hasker argues that 
Plato's argument was faulty, setting up a false dichotomy, in that Plato 
falsely assumed that change was either change for the better or worse. 
Change, however, is not always for the better or worse. A clock, for 
example, registers a particular time (say 3:30 PM) at one particular point of 
the day, and at another point it registers another time (say 4:00 PM). There 
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has been change within the clock, but such change was not better or worse, 
it was simply a change. 69 Affirming the possibility of divine mutability, 
then, requires one to re-define what is meant by divine perfection. 

Al-Ghazali, despite upholding divine immutability and having shown 
from natural science and philosophy that the universe was temporally finite, 

70 

did not answer the charge of the philosophers. If the universe is finite, and 
there was a time when God existed but the universe did not exist, then God 
must be mutable. The philosophers, in al-Ghazali's words, commented that 
before the existence of the universe, 

...infinite time would have existed, and this is contradictory; for the 
reason of the affirmation of the finitude of time is impossible. If then, time, 
which is an expression of the measure of motion, is necessarily pre-eternal, 
motion is necessarily pre-eternal, and that which is motion and through 
duration time endure is necessarily eternal. 71 

Al-Ghazali responded by saying that "time is originated and created and 
before it there was no time at all." 72 Interestingly, al-Ghazali, again, as 
Michael Marmura has pointed out, follows an Aristotelian understanding of 
time being a measurement of motion. 73 Therefore, God was prior to both the 
universe and time, neither existed until they were created. This was a natural 
conclusion from al-Ghazali's affirmation of the temporally finite creation 
and the immutability of God. Brian Leftow comments, "God's being 
immutable would entail God's being timeless," 74 as seen in the following 
diagram: 

1- Necessarily, if anything is God, it acts. 

2- Necessarily, every temporal act is of finite duration. Therefore. . . 

3- Necessarily, every temporal agent changes in every act from acting to 
not acting or vice-versa. Therefore. . . 

4- Necessarily, if God does not change, God is not temporal. Therefore. . . 

5- Necessarily, if God cannot change, God cannot be temporal. 75 
Therefore, "if God is not located in time, it follows that God does not 

change. In fact, as whatever is timeless is necessarily so, if God is timeless, 
God cannot change." 76 To assert God as timeless would force a theologian 
to additionally assert that God was immutable. For, as Garrett DeWisse has 
pointed out, a timeless being would be immaterial, necessary and 
immutable. 77 If, then, al-Ghazali held to a doctrine of divine timelessness, 
his theory that God eternally willed the creation to occur could be sound. 
For any immutable being would be bound by its past choices and could do 
no other than what this being has intended to do from the beginning. 

The problem of God's immutability, however, remains even with the 
doctrine of timelessness. As Leftow indicates, the classical doctrine of God 
in Judeo-Christian-Islamic theology holds that God is also omnipresent. 
Since the world and time were created at the same moment, space, like time, 
would be temporally finite. Thus, how can God be omnipresent when space 
is not existent? Change in the divine, therefore, would have to have taken 

78 

place when the universe was created. 

Furthermore, "no immutable being can be aware of change occurring. If 
no object of an immutable God's experience can change, God must have a 
changeless experience of the world." 79 "The notion that deity is 'Absolute' 
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has meant that God is not really related to the world." As Hasker points 
out, "temporal events exist in time as the medium of temporal succession, so 
it would seem that a being which experiences them directly must itself exist 
in time and experience succession - but of course, this is just what a timeless 
being cannot do." 81 Hasker outlines the problem as such: 

1- If God is directly aware of a thing, that thing is metaphysically 
present to God. (Premise) 

2- If God knows temporal beings, God knows all their temporal stages. 
(Premise) 

3- If God is directly aware of temporal beings, all of their temporal 
stages are metaphysically present to God. (From 1-2) 

4- If the temporal stages of a temporal being are metaphysically present 
in God, they are present either sequentially or simultaneously. 
(Premise) 

5- If God is timeless, nothing is present to God sequentially. (Premise) 

6- If God is timeless and is directly aware of temporal beings, all their 
temporal stages are simultaneously, metaphysically present to God. 
(From 3-5) 

7- If the temporal stages of a temporal being are simultaneously, 
metaphysically present to God, those stages exist simultaneously. 
(Premise) 

8- The temporal stages of a temporal being do not exist simultaneously. 
(Premise) 

9- If God is timeless, God is not directly aware of temporal beings. 
(From 6-8) 82 

Such an idea would counter al-Ghazali's criticism of the philosopher's 
doctrine of divine knowledge of particulars. It is obvious from Discussion 
One of the Tahafut? 3 as well as Discussions Eleven, Twelve and Thirteen, 
that al-Ghazali wants to avoid saying that God is not aware of particulars. 84 
Al-Ghazali, therefore, is caught in a dilemma, either he affirms that God is 
timeless and ignorant of particulars or that God is not timeless and is 
personal. 

From the Tahafut, along with his sufi tendencies, it would be likely that 
al-Ghazali would wish to affirm the personal nature of God in relation to 
creation. As such, al-Ghazali could have given up his premise that God is 
timeless, instead holding to some notion of absolute or metaphysical time. 
Gregory Ganssle outlines this logic: 

1- If God is personal, God is temporal. 

2- If God is temporal, time exists. 

3- God is necessarily a person. 

4- God is necessarily temporal. 

5- Time, therefore, exists necessarily. 85 

This affirmation that God and time are necessary would have allowed al- 
Ghazali to reject the Aristotelian notion of timethat was held by the 
philosophers. The philosophers, however, in al-Ghazali's representation of 
them, seemed to be implicitly aware of some notion of absolute time, in 
their question of how God determined one moment over another, in time, to 
create the world. They, no doubt, wanted to show that the world needs to be 
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eternal, yet in granting al-Ghazali the possibility of a temporally finite 
universe, a notion of absolute time, time that exists before and after creation, 
may have been admissible. It is this notion of absolute time that can make 
al-Ghazali' s argument consistent once again. 

This would then divide our notion of time into two concepts, physical 
time and metaphysical (or absolute) time. DeWisse defines physical time as 
referring "to time in any temporal world containing physical objects;" and 
defines metaphysical time as "the succession of moments or events through 
which concrete objects persist, but since concrete objects need not be 
material objects, metaphysical time is not identical to physical time." 86 If 
absolute time exists, God need not be timeless, for God could be, in 
DeWisse 's terminology, omnitemporal. In other words, God's divine 
eternity is not timeless, but infinite and everlasting temporal duration. 

By definition, the same relation that constituted by any other type of time 
- causation, constitutes metaphysical or absolute time. Since, as Michael 

87 

Robinson states, "time devoid of events is meaningless," for there is need 
for some movement or change. As it relates to God, according to DeWisse, 
it is the "causal succession of mental states in God's conscious life [that] 
grounds the flow and direction of metaphysical time." 88 This involves 
denying any doctrine of immutability, for it would entail that God's mind, 
anthropomorphically speaking, could move from successive foci of thought. 
Additionally, if God is considered the Creator of this universe, then it is 
absolute time that forms the ground of physical time in the universe. 

An entity that is metaphysically temporal, existing at all times, therefore, 
exists necessarily. Also, the omnitemporal entity would exist in a temporal 
stream where the metaphysical "now" relates to the physical "now." Thus, 
"an omnitemporal entity will be temporally present at every present moment 
of any possible physical time." 89 This, then, alleviates the denial of God 
knowing particulars and the implication of an impersonal God. A temporal 
notion of God, therefore, allows: a period of metaphysical time to pass 
before the creation of the universe; for divine action in the physically 
temporal universe; and for theology to allow God to have a pre-existing 
determination of when the world will come into being (though not necessary 
if Platonic notions of change are disregarded). 

The problem of asserting absolute time, according to Robinson, "is that it 
is allegedly incompatible to Einstein's Special and General theories of 
relativity." 90 Craig answers this criticism, in his article "The Elimination of 
Absolute Time by the Special Theory of Relativity." 91 Focusing on the 
distinction made between absolute (metaphysical) time and relative 
(physical) time in Isaac Newton's cosmology, Craig suggests that 
philosophers and scientists have often overlooked the close attachment 
between God and absolute time in Newton's writings. 92 God constitutes 
absolute time and "because God is eternal, there exists an everlasting 
duration" - hence absolute time is contingent on God. 93 Physical time, 
however, is relative and relativistic, being dependent on physical motion. 
Einstein's positivistic theory, therefore, can only correct Newton's notion of 
physical time, not absolute time that is not empirically detectable, but 
philosophically grounded. 94 
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If absolute time, therefore, is logically coherent, and establishes a 
foundation for the kalam cosmological argument, as seen in Craig's 
contemporary defense of the argument, al-Ghazali would have been able to 
deny Aristotelian and Neoplatonic notions of the eternity of the world, and 
have developed a new philosophical foundation for his theological 
affirmation. 
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Conclusion 

Al-Ghazali's kalam cosmological defense for the world's finite existence 
proved a challenge for Islamic philosophy, one that even Ibn Rushd was 
unable to put to rest. In the history of the cosmological argument in Islam, 
al-Ghazali's presentation demonstrates a high point. Fakhry concludes that 

Al-Ghazali's major contribution to the discussion of the problem was 
twofold. In the first place, he brought out in a very forcible way the radical 
opposition between the teaching of Islam and the Aristotelian conception of 
the universe developing itself eternally and everlasting; and in the second 
place, he gave added point to the arguments already advanced by the 
Mutakallims, by amplifying and perfecting them. 95 

Nevertheless, this paper has shown that al-Ghazali did not effectively 
answer the charge of divine immutability. That, in fact, his solution of 
asserting the timelessness or atemporality of God only served to make the 
charge more severe. 

As a possible solution, this paper suggests that al-Ghazali needed not to 
deny divine mutability or divine temporality. That, in fact, if he promoted 
similar positions to the ones outlined above, his argument of the temporal 
finiteness of the universe would have laid on a more solid foundation. 

To say this, however, is not to deny al-Ghazali's powerful impact on 
Western philosophy. As Rahman comments 

He was thus destined to prove the first and greatest reformer of Sufism, 
for which at the same time he secured a place in the structure of Islamic 
orthodoxy. And, what is even more important, he brought the formal, 
dogmatic formulation of the orthodox kalam into contact with the living 
religion, thereby revitalizing them and infusing into them the original spirit 
of Revelation. He thus dealt a powerful blow to pure scholasticism, softened 
the dogmatic character of the creed and established a vital nerve between the 
inner and the exterior aspects of religion. 96 

Al-Ghazali, therefore, is highly commended for his ingenious foray into 
philosophical arguments in favor of the existence of a finite universe that 
responds to the actsof a sovereign God. 
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